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THE PAST DECADE OF POMPEIAN STUDIES 



By A. W. Van Buren 
American Academy in Rome 

The rich and varied yield of recent years in the field of Pom- 
peian archaeology has suggested the preparation of this resume, 
in the interest of both the investigating scholar and the educator. 1 
Actual excavation has been largely confined to the eastern part of 
the Strada dell' Abbondanza, 2 though the approaches to the Porta 
del Vesuvio and the Porta di Nola, as well as the pre-Roman 
graves outside the Porta di Ercolano and the Porta di Stabia, were 
published within the period in question; but there is hardly a 
subject connected with Pompeii on which some light has not been 
shed, whether by discovery, comparison, or interpretation, in 
recent times. 

SITUATION AND TOWN-PLAN 

It is no longer possible to conceive of Pompeii as situated upon 
the extremity of a prehistoric lava stream, for the excavations 
outside the Porta del Vesuvio and the Porta di Nola have shown 
that there was a distinct drop in the terrain outside these gates, 
as well as outside the Porta di Ercolano. The town occupies all 
the top of a small oval-shaped hill of lava, which was perhaps 
emitted by a local vent in this volcanic area. 3 

The city, however, the walls of which follow the contours of 
this hill, was not the earliest settlement: a study of its street-plan 
has demonstrated that the outline of an earlier town can be dis- 

1 The reports of progress which have appeared from time to time in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, the Arckttologiscker Anzeiger of the Jahrbuch des Instituts, 
The Year's Work in Classical Studies, etc., inevitably fail to bring out the cumulative 
significance of the progress which has been made. The second edition of the catalogue 
of the German Institute library (Band I, i. Halfte, Rome, 1913), covers the publications 
through the year iqio. 

2 Preliminary reports have appeared in Notizie degli Scavi, passim; the definitive 
publication which is understood to be in preparation will receive a cordial welcome 
from all students of antiquity. 

3 N.S., 1910, p. 402. 
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cerned in its southwest portion. Current doctrine as to the 
town-plan of Pompeii, in which the Strada di Mercurio and the 
Strada di Nola are considered the car do and decumanus, marks an 
advance from the older view that the Strada di Stabia was the 
cardo; it is to be accepted as representing the procedure of the 
officials (Etruscan augurs?) who laid out the enlarged town-plan. 1 

As to the course of the ancient coast line and the location of 
the port, they are known with some approach to certainty; there 
is no reason for discrediting the results of Ruggiero's investiga- 
tions, 2 which have been confirmed by recent discoveries, including 
storerooms, anchors, fishhooks, lead sinkers, and other sailors' gear. 3 

The important matter of the pomoerium and its regulation by 
the special commissioner of Vespasian, T. Suedius Clemens, appears 
in a new light as the result of recent discoveries. 4 

THE RACES OF MANKIND REPRESENTED IN THE PEOPLE 

The literary and archaeological evidence as to the ethnic 
character of the population has been subjected to fresh scrutiny. 5 

1 F. Haverfield, Ancient Town-Planning (Oxford, 1913), pp. 63-68. The present 
streets appear to retain in the Strada Consolare, the Strada degli Augustali, and the 
southern part of the Strada di Stabia the line of a trade-route which has been in 
use from the earliest times between the districts of Naples and Capua and the Sorrento 
promontory; cf. A. W. Van Buren, in Class. Jour., XV (1910-20), 170 ff. 

Recent literature on ancient town-planning, which may be used in connection 
with the study of Pompeii, is as follows: R. C. Bosanquet in Town-Planning Review, 
V (1914-15), 286-93, and VI (1915-16), 101-13; A. Blanchet, Les enceintes romaines 
de la Gaule, Paris, 1007; E. Pais, "Fundi degli Ausoni," in his Ricerche sulla Storia e 
sul Diritto romano, I (1918), 1-33. 

'Pompeii e la regione sotterrata dal Vesuvio nell'anno, LXXEX, 8-14, Plate I. 

J L. Jacono, in Neapolis, I (1913), 353-57. This periodical, of which only two 
volumes appeared before the war caused it to suspend publication, is full of important 
matter in the field of south Italian and Campanian archaeology; it was edited by 
V. Macchioro and published by Detken and Rocholl, Naples. 

* M. Delia Corte, in Rendiconti dei Lincei, Ser. V., Vol. XXII (1913), pp. 261-308. 
The suggestion that a formal deconsecration, exauguratio, could have taken place is 
rightly rejected by V. Macchioro in Neapolis, II (1914), 116; as he says, such a cere- 
mony on the part of the state priests is inconceivable, and the encroachments on the 
sacred area must have come about gradually, being rendered easier by the lack of 
respect for ancient Italic institutions among a population which during the later 
period was fully as much Greek as Roman in character; we may add that a similar 
state of affairs seems to have prevailed even in the capital. 

S A. Sogliano, in Rendiconti dei Lincei, Ser. V, Vol. XXI (191 2), pp. 206-16. 
Some details are hypothetical and, in fact, have been called in question by E. Cocchia 
in Naples Academy Atti, Nuova Serie, Vol. IV (1916), pp. 254-59. 
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The indigenous inhabitants of Campania, who can be traced from 
the Neolithic cave dwellers down, were called Osci by others and 
Aurunci (Greek Ausones) by themselves; into this region were 
introduced two civilizations from without, the Greek on the coast 
and the Etruscan in the interior (extending so far as to include 
Pompeii); in the second half of the fifth century b.c. a wave of 
Italic mountaineers, the Samnites, swept over Campania with 
the result, usual in such cases, that the newcomers adopted the 
arts and customs which they found already in existence in the 
cities — Greek cults, Greek weights and measures, Etruscan archi- 
tecture, the Greek alphabet in the form which it had received at 
the hands of the Etruscans. At a later time came the Romans 
and the traders and slaves from the Hellenized East. Most of 
these various ethnic strains have left their mark on the place in 
the form of family names: the Holconii, the Arruntii, the Vibii, 
and the Vettii, to mention only a few of the best-known families, 
have their parallels in Etruscan prosopography, though it is fre- 
quently impossible in the present state of knowledge to determine 
whether the names are Etruscan or Etruscanized Italic; Oscan 
and Samnite groups can be distinguished; and the wine-grower or 
merchant M. Valerius Abinnericus 1 was surely Syrian or Hebrew 
in origin. Of course many of the apparently unimpeachable 
Roman names may have been taken by freedmen and their sons, 
and thus conceal the non-Roman origin of their bearers. 

As to the influence of the Etruscans, which one can no longer 
deny to have extended not only to Campania but further south, 
we have a general discussion of the elements in the art and culture 
of southern Italy which may be attributed to them; 2 the subject, 
however, is still beset with difficulties, since the Etruscans them- 
selves were recipients as well as dispensers of cultural influences. 

THE PRE-ROMAN PERIOD 

The material for this period has been greatly increased by 
fuller publication of the tombs discovered in 1873 m tri e villa 
"delle colonne a musaico" outside the Porta di Ercolano, and the 

1 CIL, iv. 5611-20. 

2 V. Macchioro, in Neapolis, I (1913), 270-306. 
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unearthing of another necropolis some distance outside the Porta 
di Stabia; 1 the latter continued in use in the Roman period as 
well, being still associated with the old Pompeian family of the 
Epidii. 

The Strada dell' Abbondanza has yielded some welcome addi- 
tions to the remains of pre-Roman architecture; especially deserv- 
ing of mention are a well-proportioned doorway 2 and a pleasing 
upper-story loggia. 3 The architectural style and the building 
methods of this period, as well as of the Sullan colony, are treated 
by R. Delbriick in the second volume of his useful work on the 
Hellenistic buildings of Latium. 

A publication of the capitals of this style, adorned with rep- 
resentations of the human figure, is announced as in preparation by 
the German Archaeological Institute. A corpus of the ornamental 
fountains, both pre-Roman and Roman, is still a desideratum. 

Another of the group of Oscan inscriptions furnishing instruc- 
tions for finding one's way to specified points on the town wall 
has been found. 4 

THE ROMAN PERIOD 

More pictures have come to light representing the divinities 
of the Roman colony: either its patron goddess Venus Pompeiana 
with her attendants, 5 or the full council of gods,* or specially 
selected divinities such as Mercury, 7 Minerva, and Hercules 8 or 
Sol, Jupiter, Mercury, and Luna. 9 There are also representations 

"A. Sogliano, in Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. II (1913), Part I, 
pp. 207-29; M. Delia Corte, in N.S., ion, pp. 106-11; 1916, pp. 287-309. 

2 N.S., 1913, p. 57. 

3 Ibid., 1912, pp. 64 f., 102-4. 

4 Ibid., 1916, pp. 155-58. 

s Ibid., 1912, pp. 137 f., 176-78, where she is drawn by elephants; cf. the observa- 
tions of E. Pais, in Naples Acad. AM, Nuova Serie, 1913, Part I, pp. 253-66, 
and V. Macchioro, in Neapolis, I (1913), 426 f.; the elephants appear to be a Hellen- 
istic reminiscence rather than, as Pais thought, an allusion to Pompey's African 
triumph. 

4 N.S., 1911, pp. 418-22. 

' Ibid., 1912, pp. 178-80, where the temple is interesting. 

8 Ibid., 1915, pp. 284 f . 

' Ibid., 191 2, 106-8. These planetary divinities are represented by their busts only. 
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of a sacred procession in honor of Cybele, 1 and of a sacrifice offered 
by a Genius. 2 

THE ERUPTION OF 79 A.D. 

With regard to the circumstances in which the city was buried, 
it has been suggested 3 that Pompeii suffered from a fiery blast 
similar to that which laid desolate the city of St. Pierre in the 
eruption of 1902 at Martinique. This is naturally a problem for 
the professed volcanists, and it is to be presumed that they could 
settle it by a careful study of the indications still to be observed 
on the spot. The evidence, however, is largely archaeological, 
and it is proper to note here that if there was a hot blast it came 
not as one would have expected at the beginning but at an advanced 
stage of the eruption, and its effects were very unevenly distributed. 
The comparatively small number of bodies which have been found 
within the city indicates that most of the inhabitants had time to 
escape without the walls; those who succumbed within the houses 
or on the streets had lived, as a rule, through the shower of pumice- 
stones (lapilli) and into the rain of volcanic dust (cineres); and 
while it is true that many walls show a discoloration which may 
be due to the effects of heat, 4 on the other hand the traces of actual 
conflagration which have been observed 5 appear to be purely 
local in character, and the state in which such inflammable or 
malleable substances as hemp, wood, and lead are found does not 
suggest their having been exposed to intense heat. 

A detail not always borne in mind is that many walls in the 
city show lesions due to earthquake shocks which took place, not, 
as one might at first suppose, in 63 a.d. (although the famous 
earthquake of that year, too, as is well known, left abundant 
traces of its force at Pompeii), but during the progress of the 
shower of pumice-stone and the rain of volcanic dust which suc- 
ceeded it at the time of the great eruption; the most violent shocks 

1 iV.5., 1912, pp. 108-10. 

2 Ibid., 1912, pp. 442-44. 

' E. T. Merrill, in A.J.A., second series, XXII (1018), 304-9. 
* Solid stretches of color have changed from yellow (ochre) to red; in many 
cases, however, only parts of walls have been thus affected. 
» For example Reg. II, Ins. ii, nn. 1-2: N.S., 1914, p. 104. 
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occurred after the cessation of the pumice-stones and while the 
dust was still falling. Hence it is that the upper parts of some 
monuments, which had remained upright until some ten feet first 
of pumice-stone and then of dust had fallen, finally succumbed 
to the later and more violent shocks and were found by the ex- 
cavators lying amid the volcanic dust at a height of ten feet or 
more above the ancient ground level. 1 

Several more groups of the victims have been found and plaster 
casts made of the impressions left by them in the volcanic ejecta. 
These add to our comprehension of the agonies of that tragic 
moment. 2 

AFTER 79 A.D. 

The vicissitudes of the Pompeian territory in later antiquity 
have formed the subject of a special article. 3 

A hitherto neglected source of information concerning the 
early excavations has been described: it is a large manuscript in 
the library of the Societa di Storia Patria of Naples, containing 
the official reports of the excavations of the years 1748-55 and 
signed by G. Alcubierre. Other information is to be found in MSS 
of A. F. Gori in the Biblioteca Marucelliana in Florence, and 
MSS of M. and R. Venuti in the Cortona library. 4 

1 M. Delia Corte, in Rendiconti del Lincei, Ser. V, Vol. XXII (1913), p. 264. 

'N.S., ion, pp. 372 f., in the entrance-way of the Casa del Conte di Torino, 
where these five or six persons had sought refuge from the shower of pumice-stones 
and were eventually smothered in the rain of dust. A hole in one of the side walls 
shows that they had broken through from a neighboring house in the hope of finding 
safety; this is in itself sufficient evidence that the hot blast, if there was one, did not 
occur until considerable time had elapsed from the beginning of the eruption; 
N.S., ion, pp. 459 f., one body outside the Porta di Nola: the victim had clambered 
up a tree in order to escape from the mounting tide of ejecta; N.S., 1914, p. 155, 
one body; pp. 205-8, two skeletons, one in the Strada dell' Abbondanza and one in an 
adjacent house, with little treasures of coins, silverware, and jewelry; the official 
publication requires correction in the light of Macchioro's review in Neapolis, 
II (1914), 3 6 5 i-; P- 228, two bodies in Reg. I, Ins. vi, n. 2; pp. 257-63 and 365-68, 
a group of nine persons in the garden of the large house with the painted cryptoporticus 
on the Strada dell' Abbondanza; 1916, pp. 87-90, four persons in the peristyle of the 
house of Trebius Valens, where they had sought refuge close to the wall, under the 
protection of the roof. 

3 A. Sogliano, in Rendiconti dei Lincei, Ser. V, Vol. XXIV (1915), pp. 483-514. 
< G. F. Zottoli, in ibid., Ser. V, Vol. XXIH (1914), pp. 184 f. 
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PUBLIC EDIFICES 

New both in itself and in type is the large room with repre- 
sentations of trophies, Reg. Ill, Ins. iii, n. 6, which has been 
explained as the armamentarium of the colony. 1 

Delicate questions concerning the two earliest monuments 
of the city, which had unfortunately become the subject of an 
intricate controversy — the Greek temple and the Etruscan column 
— are fully treated in what we may consider the final article. 2 
The Italian archaeologists insist that the columns of the temple 
rested on round bases elevated above the stylobate, and they 
still maintain their view of the character of the curves of the 
extant column in Regio VI. 

A fresh examination of the monuments of the Forum 3 shows 
that the central pavement contained an inscription in letters of 
bronze, and that the torso of the cult statue of Jupiter was made 
from an earlier piece of sculpture; it is proposed to identify as a 
school the long room opening upon the northern part of the western 
colonnade; the arch at the south end of the Forum is taken to be 
the ianus of the colony; the details of the curia correspond to the 
precepts of Vitruvius. The theory of H. ThMenat 4 as to the 
early stages of the Forum's history is to be rejected. 

It has been shown 5 that the Basilica consisted of an unroofed 
central space flanked by porticos, thus representing an earlier 
stage in the evolution of the type than the examples which have 
been preserved to us in Rome. 

The base supporting a fragmentary group of a stag attacked 
by a lion and bearing the inscription 6 which begins with the enig- 
matic letters T.D.V.S. found in 1817 in the temple of Apollo has 

1 N.S., 1916, pp. 429-50- 

a G. Patroni and S. Cozzi, in Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie,Vol. I (1911), 
Part I, pp. 211-31, with detailed measurements and four plates. 

3 A. W. Van Buren, in Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, II (1918), 
67-76. 

* Pompfi, II, 16-20. 

5 A. Sogliano, in Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. II (1913), Part I, 
pp. 117-29. 

CIL, x. 801. 
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been interpreted as a votive offering to Diana, and the abbreviation 
expanded as T(riviae) d(eae) v(otum) solvit). 1 

The great theater, and in particular its stage front and the 
water works which have been discovered in the orchestra, have 
been brought into relation with the nympkaea and scenarum frontes 
of the Hellenistic East, particularly of Antioch. 2 

WATER SUPPLY 

Our knowledge of the water supply at various periods has 
been greatly enlarged. In the first place, a group of wells have 
been recognized as belonging to the Samnite period and antedating 
the construction of the aqueduct: they derived their supply of 
water from the veins which flow along the slopes of Vesuvius at a 
low level; 3 secondly, several of the large rain-water cisterns in the 
peristyles of the pre-Roman houses have been cleared and restored 
to their original functions; and third, the Strada dell' Abbondanza 
has yielded a unique example of a castellum aquae with its lead 
reservoir intact and in place. 4 

THE AREA OUTSIDE THE GATES 

The approaches to the Porta del Vesuvio and the Porta di 
Nola have been revealed by excavation: they are of special interest 
for a characteristic type of grave monument, which combines a 
bench, curving in plan, with a column supported on a square base 
and carrying an ornamental urn. 5 

PRIVATE HOUSES 

The subject of the Italic and Roman house appears inexhaust- 
ible; of late years notable progress has been made in its treatment, 

1 E. Tarallo, in Rendiconti del lined, Ser. V, Vol. XXI (191 2), pp. 68-78. 

2 G. Spano, in Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. II (1913), Part II, 
pp. 109-48; certain reservations in detail are expressed by V. Macchioro in Neaprilis, 
I (1913). 99- 

a N.S., 1910, pp. 563-67. 

*Ibid., 1917, pp. 255 f. 

s Porta del Vesuvio, ibid., 1910, pp. 399-41S; 557-62; M. Delia Corte, in Naples 
Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. II (1913), Part II, pp. 177-200; Porta di Nola, 
N.S., 1910, pp. 385-99. 
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partly as a result of discoveries at Ostia which have revealed a 
type essentially different from the traditional "Pompeian house." 1 

We now have another example of the projecting upper story 
from the Strada dell' Abbondanza; 2 and the house of Trebius 
Valens retained practically intact and in situ a section of the tile 
roof of its peristyle. 3 

With regard to individual houses, the following appears of 
special interest : 

Two large and splendid mansions which were already known 
have been more fully excavated and published: the Casa delle 
Nozze d' Argento (with two adjoining houses), 4 and the Casa del 
Conte di Torino; 5 both of them interesting for painting as well 
as architecture. 

For the Villa Item, also known as the villa of the Fondo Gar- 
giulo, perhaps the most important single find of recent years, see 
below in the discussion of painting. 

The well-preserved house of Trebius Valens, on the Strada 
dell' Abbondanza, contains an abundance of wall-decorations, 
mostly in the Third Style, and spirited though not very delicate in 
treatment.* 

THE INHABITANTS AND THEIR OCCUPATIONS 

There have appeared the first two installments of an exhaustive 
study of the inhabitants of the various houses, based chiefly on the 
information to be derived from the seal rings with owners' names 
found in the houses and the election notices painted outside them. 7 
The economic conditions prevalent in Pompeii have been elucidated 
in an article 8 which has the specially interesting feature of taking 

1 See my resume in The Year's Work in Classical Studies for 1916, pp. 2f.; the 
article by E. R. Fiechter, "Das italische Atriumhaus," in Festgabe Hugo Bliimner 
(Zurich, 1914), pp. 210-20, is a welcome contribution, and part of the arguments 
there presented commend themselves, although it is perhaps not possible to accept 
all the conclusions. 

'N.S., 1917, pp. 248-51. *Ibid., 1916, pp. 148-51. 

<Ibid., 1910, pp. 315-30. s Ibid., 191 1, pp. 214-22. 

6 Well illustrated in ibid., 1915, pp. 338, 343, 418, 421 f.; 1916, p. 150. 

' M. Delia Corte, in Neafolis, II (1914), 153-201, 305-41. 

8 T. Frank, "The Economic Life of an Ancient City," in Classical Philology, 
XIII (1918), 225-40. 
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the Insula ii of Regio VII as a specific example, it having proved 

possible to demonstrate, house by house and room by room, how 

the inhabitants supported themselves. 

We have two new examples of the thermopolium or bar. 1 
There are some more representations in painting of workmen 

and tradespeople at their vocations; 2 and a wealth of comparative 

lapidary material is accessible in a special article. 3 

THE FINE ARTS 

Most of the progress in the field of architecture has already 
received mention; the triumphal arches are treated in two articles 
which are of especial interest for Hellenistic connections and which 
are also of value for painting. 4 

In painting, the most important finds have been the series of 
decorated rooms in the Villa Item, some distance outside the 
Porta di Ercolano: they furnish some of the best examples in 
existence of the Second Style; the scenes represented with almost 
life-size figures on the walls of the triclinium are to be interpreted 
as having to do with Dionysiac and Orphic mysteries. s 

Other remarkable paintings are the spirited "Trophies," 6 
the "Aeneas, Anchises, and Ascanius," 7 the "Rape of the Palla- 
dium, " 8 the " Sideboard with Vases, " 9 and in particular the crypto- 
porticus with "Scenes from the Trojan War" derived from the 
Iliad and the Aethiopis.™ One of the most remarkable pieces of 

Z N.S., 1912, pp. m-20; 1917, 249-52; both of them are on the Strada dell 
Abbondanza; the equipment of the first was found practically intact. 

2 Illustrated in ibid., 1912, pp. 177-79. 

3 H. Gummerus, "Darstellungen aus dem Handwerk auf romischen Grab- und 
Votivsteinen in Italien," in Jahrbuch des Inst., XXVIII (1913), 63-126. 

« G. Spano, in Neapolis, I (1913), 144-64, 329-52. 

s N.S., 1910, pp. 139-45, with plates (also published separately under the title 
Descrizione delta Villa romana, delta Casa dei Flagellati, by Detken & Rocholl, Naples, 
1912); P. B. Mudie-Cook, in Jour. Rom. Stud., Ill (1913), 157-74; G. E. Rizzo, 
"Dionysos Mystes," in Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. Ill (1918), Part I, 
pp. 30-102 (an exceptionally important article for religion and art). 

6 N.S., 1916, pp. 429-3°- ' Ibid., 1913, p. 144. 

8 Ibid., 1913, p. 145. ' Ibid., 1912, p. 29. 

10 Ibid., 1914, pp. 178-80, 197, 202, 257 f.; unfortunately much damaged. 
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decoration is still unpublished, and consideration for the respon- 
sible authorities forbids my anticipating the official publication. 1 

The various styles have been studied in detail in a special 
volume, 2 and the landscapes with architectural elements have 
received systematic treatment. 3 The problem of the position of 
the panel pictures (as distinguished from the wall-decoration 
as a whole) in the history of ancient art has been treated by W. 
Klein in two elaborate articles 4 which must be read with care by 
all who are interested in Hellenistic and Roman art. Emphasis 
is laid on the evident traces of conscious study of earlier works, 
both pictorial and plastic, and on the transmission of the pictorial 
repertory from one Pompeian painter to another. V. Macchioro 5 
warns us of the danger of regarding these paintings too exclusively 
from the standpoint of the two buried Campanian cities, and thus 
losing sight of the broader course of development in the Hellenistic 
world. 

Individual themes which have received attention are "Anchises 
and Aphrodite" (rather than "Adonis and Aphrodite"), 6 "Hercules 
at the Ara Maxima," 7 and "Zephyrus and Chloris" (or "Ariadne 
and Dionysus," or "Dido's Sleep," according to the various 
interpretations which have been proposed). 8 

MOSAICS 

The mosaics in the Casa del Fauno are fully discussed by 
W. Leonhard: 9 he finds their origins not in the art of Alexandria 
but in that of the Greek mainland. Mosaics representing fish are 

"Reg. I, Ins. vi, n. 4 (originally numbered 7), the room marked j in the plan; 
N.S., 1912, pp. 402, 445; 1913, pp. 28 f. 

2 G. Rodenwaldt, Die Komposition der Pompejanischen WandgemSlde, Berlin, 
1909. Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, in Jour. Hellenic Stud., XXXIX (191 9), 144-63. 

» M. Rostowzew, in Rom. Mitth., XXVI (1911), 1-185. 

*Oesterr. Jahresk., XIII (1910), 123-49; XV (1912), 143-67. 

s Neapolis, II (1914), 221 f. 

6 W. Klein, in Oesterr. Jahresk., XVI (1913), 117-20. 

' Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. I (191 1), Part II, pp. 167-80. 

8 A. Sogliano, in Naples Acad. AM, Nuova Serie, Vol. Ill (1915), Part I, pp. 21-31, 
71-76; G. Patroni, ibid., pp. 53-70; V. Macchioro, in Neapolis, II (1914), 364 f.; 
G. Patroni, in Rendiconti dei Lincei, Ser. V, Vol. XXIV (1915), pp. 3-15. 

» Neapolis, II (1914), 42-99, 135-52. 
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briefly treated by L. Jacono, 1 with reference to the various species 
represented, and with a suggestion of possible ichthyomancy. 

The two mosaic pictures signed by Dioscurides of Samos, 
found in 1763 and 1764 in the "Villa of Cicero," are discussed in 
another important article by M. Bieber and G. Rodenwaldt; 2 
they are valuable for scenic antiquities and for their relation to a 
group of frescos. 3 

As to the minor arts, there may be mentioned the following 
finds: several pieces of silverware and jewelry; 4 a bronze lamp 
with a well-modeled head of Ammon showing negroid features; 5 
a statuette of Venus, nude, wrought of pseudo-alabaster, with gilt 
ornaments. 6 A hoard of ninety bowls of Samian ware, found in 
1881, has received scientific treatment with interesting results. 7 
It represents a consignment of newly made pottery which had 
arrived only a short time before the eruption, and can be dated 
with precision between the years 77 and 79. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The repertory of both painted inscriptions and graffiti has 
received enormous accretions from the Strada dell' Abbondanza. 8 
Three notices of games 9 may be singled out for special mention. 
Tomb inscriptions have been found outside the Vesuvius and 
Nola gates; and among the graffiti on the stucco inclosing-wall 
of a tomb at the former place occurs the not unpleasing distich: 10 
Sic tibi contingat semper florere, Sabina, 
Contingat forma<e>, sisque puella diu. 

Note. — Since the foregoing was written, the literature on Pompeii has 
been increased through the appearance of an important article: L' Hekaton- 
stylon di Pompei e I' Hekatonstylon di Pompee, memoria letta alV Accademia 
Pontaniana netta tornata del 2 febbraio, 1919, dal secio corrispondente Dott. 
Giuseppe Spano, 56 pages, for a reprint of which I am under obligation to 

1 Ibid., I (1913), 368-71. 2 Jahrbuch d. Inst., XXVI (1911), 1-22. 

' There appears to be no good reason for thinking that either these or the Alexander 
mosaic were intended for insertion in walls rather than pavements; cf. S. Herrlich, in 
Berl. Philol. Wochenschr., XXXII (1912), cols. 949 f. 

* N.S., 1914, pp. 205-8; 1915, p. 287. 

s Ibid., 1915, p. 341. « Ibid., 1917, pp. 252 f. 

' D. Atkinson, in Jour. Rom. Stud., IV (1914), 27-64. 8 N.S., passim. 

» Ibid., 1913, p. 479; 1914, p. 106. " Ibid., 1916, p. 286. 
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the kindness of the author; in it there is mention of another article of his, on 
"L' IUuminazione delle vie di Pompei," which is to appear in the Atti of the 
Naples Academy. The main interest of the article on the "Hekatonstylon" 
(i.e., the portico of the "Foro Triangolare ") consists in its demonstration of 
the influence exercised on Pompeii during the first half of the second century 
B.C. by the Syrian Antioch, through the medium of Puteoli. Among various 
matters of detail must be mentioned the suggestion (pp. 38-40) of an earlier 
form 1 for the state entrance to the "Foro Triangolare" — a kind of propylaea; 
the discussion (pp. 40-43) of brackets projecting from columns; the treat- 
ment (pp. 43-32) of monopteral edifices within sacred inclosures; and the 
announcement (pp. 44 f.) of the discovery, thirteen years ago, of an enormous 
underground rain-water cistern extending in front of one, and probably of all 
three, of the porticos of the "Foro Triangolare." The painting from the 
villa of P. Fannius Sinister, near Boscoreale, of which the author (p. 49) does 
not know the present location, is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York: 
cf. the further panel on the right-hand wall of the reconstituted cubiculum as 
published by Miss Richter in Art and Archaeology, VII (1918), 239, fig. 2, with 
fig. 19 on p. 79 of F. Barnabei, La Villa Pompeiana di P. Fannio Sinistore 
presso Boscoreale. 

I have not seen Ippel Der dritte pampejanische SHI, Berlin, 1910, nor the 
great collection of Hermann-Bruckmann, Die Malerei der alten Griechen und 
Romer. 



